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JAPAN'S ABSORPTION OF KOREA. 

BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIEFIS. 



The experiment of Japan in attempting to amalgamate the 
Korean and the Japanese people, and to give to the one the con- 
stitutional rights and privileges of the other, is of a sort unique 
in history and is of world-wide interest. If successful, it will 
eclipse all known peace victories. 

Even in our own days there have been manifold causes and 
not a few occasions of war between the two nations. The typical 
instance of both was, the official insult of the Government of 
Korea in 1872, taunting Japan for discarding Chinese civilization 
and adopting that of Christendom, and in 1876 the firing from a 
Korean fort upon Japanese sailors. The first opened a breach 
between the sworded samurai, scarcely yet out of feudalism, and 
precipitated a cabinet crisis, followed by a civil war in 1877, 
which cost Japan 20,000 lives and $50,000,000. Then further, 
for Korea's sake, Japan undertook two continental wars, with 
China and with Russia. 

At the beginning of her modern life, Japan stood first for 
peace and " the open door." A treaty was made by which Korea 
received, for the first time, recognition as a sovereign State. 
Then Japan attempted to redeem Cho-sen, the old "Treasure 
Land of the West," from medievalism, with all its cruelties and 
horrors, and to coax Korea into modern national life. For years 
Japan lent her best statesmen and lavished her money to aid 
Korea into freedom and modern life. 

None, least of all the Japanese, would call this altruistic be- 
nevolence. It was intelligent selfishness, with a strain of pro- 
found sympathy springing from racial and cultural roots but lit- 
tle understood by Occidentals. It was for Japan's own safety 
thus to lift up her neighbor, a cowed and hermit vassal of China. 
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For, though Japan's own perils from predatory Western nations 
were great — Eussia and Germany having long been distinctly 
hostile in feeling, while France, in 1868, openly sided with the 
Tycoon and opposed the Mikado's Government of progress — yet 
the existence of a next-door neighbor bigotedly attached to the 
ideals of the ancient world was greater. Even to-day, outweigh- 
ing all other things necessary for Japan's safety and future 
progress is that of a reformed China. Her neighbor nations must 
be in sympathy with modern progressive ideals, for Japan is the 
middle term between Orient and Occident. 

In this view we have the key which unlocks the complicated 
situation in the Far East. It shows Japan consistent throughout. 
From the first, in fiercely hostile opposition to her, on her march, 
abreast with the Anglo-Saxon nations, stood China's claim of 
universal sovereignty, by virtue of which Korea was her vassal. 
As a matter of fact, " The Little Outpost State " never had any 
complete sovereignty until Japan, in 1876, conferred it. Korea 
is not to-day losing what she never had. 

The trend of events leading to the action of August 28th, 1910, 
may be understood by glancing at the history of the country 
unfortunately situated between a continental and an insular peo- 
ple — the one venerable with undated time, and the other young, 
boundlessly energetic, but in Chinese eyes impudent, conceited, 
and neighbor-disturbing. ]STo love has ever been lost between 
Japan and China, nor apparently is likely to be. Alliance between 
them is a dream. 

Sentimentalism is not science, nor are boasting and traditional 
glamour history. It is time for our encyclopaedias and popular 
writers to reform their wretched habit of giving China, Japan, 
and Korea a written history that antedates that of Egypt or 
Assyria. China has no annals in writing before 800 B.C., Korea 
none before a.d. 500, Japan none before 700. 

Our Admiral, John Eodgers, was officially informed, in 1870, 
that " Korea was satisfied with her four thousand years of her 
civilization" and needed none from the outside. Every nursery 
in Cho-sen repeats this boast and also the pretty fairy-tale about 
the ancestor of Confucius coming eastward in 1122 B.C. to civilize 
the Korean people. He named his new domain Cho-sen, " Dawn- 
land," " Country of the Day Spring," or " Morning Eadiance." 
They even show you Ki-Tsze's tomb at Ping- Yang, and since its 
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partial demolition during the Chino- Japanese war of 1894 they 
have repaired it. Instead also of the " twenty " million Koreans 
boasted of by assassins, the enumeration of 1909 gives 12,363,400 
as the native population. 

The issues of the long race struggles in early Korea, as in 
Britain, were three kingdoms, from, or rather through, one of 
which letters, writing, and the Buddhist religion were brought to 
Japan a.d. 552. Of these three Shinra became predominant. 
In a.d. 667 Korea was invaded by the Chinese and made a vassal 
state. In the tenth century, the united pensinsula was called 
Korai, a name condensed from the older Kokorai. In 1012 a.d. 
modern Korea's boundaries were fixed by the loss of Liaotung 
as the result of war with the Khiban Tartars. Henceforth she 
possessed no land north of the Yalu Biver. 

When, in 1392, the present kingdom and dynasty were founded, 
with its capital Han- Yang (Eoyal Besidence on the Han Biver), 
or Seoul (stockade or walled enclosure), the ancient name Cho-sen 
was readopted. The Koreans, like the Europeans and Americans, 
hark back to ancient names. We have Erin, Caledonia, Albion, 
Batavia, Germania, Gaul, and so forth, and Americans sing " Hail, 
Columbia." Nevertheless, American newspapers inform us that 
Japan has even deprived Korea of her [Prenchy] name and 
dubbed her Cho-sen. Bather in this is Japanese tact revealed. 

Korea has relatively a sparse population of twelve millions 
within ninety thousand square miles. Her people have had 
no struggle for food as in China and old Japan. Her soil is 
as yet hardly more than scratched for her few crops, chiefly 
millet, turnips, and rice. Her hills are bare and sheep are un- 
known. Her art is scarcely more than rudimentary. Her lit- 
erature is chiefly in Chinese or borrowed from China. Coming 
from China and its monumental lore, or the beauty of aesthetic 
Japan, the contrast between the great trading nation with its 
shops or of the panoply and enterprise of the insulars is striking. 
Some declare the Koreans are degenerate physically, intellectually 
and morally. Korea's own proverbs mirror her history. Shut 
up from the world in paralyzing vassalage, Korea's experience 
is that of " a shrimp between two whales." " Absorption " means 
opportunity and liberty to progress. 

Korea lacked the discipline of the feudal system, which in 
China was a golden age and in Japan fused many races and 
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tribes into unity, opening the pathway of promotion to the vigor- 
ous, teaching the law of mutual contract and developing a 
high sense of honor. In Japan, the system flowered in that 
superb specimen of humanity, the samurai. In Korea, under 
Chinese force and influence, since 1392, the ruling classes were 
divided into the Yang and Ban, military and literary. Moun- 
tains and seas shut off fertilizing contact with the world. De- 
clining enterprise, hating labor in all its forms, unable or un- 
willing to be like the Chinese, great traders or cultured knights 
like the Japanese, the Yang-ban now numbering 400,000, or, 
with their families, nearly two million, became the leeches on the 
public treasury and oppressors of the people. Until recently they 
owned and gripped to its impoverishment the Avhole country, 
opposing modern ideas and the new civilization and detesting 
the Japanese, especially, for the same reason that the literati 
in China hate with unquenchable malignance Christianity and 
Western civilization, knowing that the entrance of these sounds 
the doom of their tyranny. 

Yet savage Korea had her boons. First and greatest of all 
these was that one religion which has saved the Far Orientals 
from intellectual stupor and the paralysis of materialism. Bud- 
dhism fertilized the Mongol and Chinese mind and gave rise to its 
idealism and philosophy, added beauty and charm to the land- 
scape, furnished its people with folklore, popular literature, art 
and architecture, while blending the best fruits of the Aryan, 
Hindoo and Chinese intellect. Through the zeal and faith of 
its missionaries, Korea was given her one brilliant period of 
national life. Buddhism fused the tribes of the peninsula into 
unity. It made Korea a nation. 

A thousand years of Buddhism meant for the peninsula the 
praise and joy of life as expressed in art and monuments, shrines 
and pagodas. After the flames and harrows of many wars and 
the burdens of tribute from Chinese, Khitan Tartars, Mongols, 
mediaeval Japanese pirates and invaders, Ming emperors and 
Manchus, Korea is the Issachar of nations. Yet there still stand 
those colossal figures of white granite, sometimes as large as 
lighthouses and cut out of the solid rock, sculptured white marble 
pagodas, edifices of stone for science and religion, moss-grown 
tumuli and ruins of monasteries and cities, their chiselled and 
carven work overgrown with weeds. These tell of a glorious 
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garden of faith at which Occidentals may sneer, but at which 
those who know the vast consolations of Buddhism, its uplifting 
ideals, its doctrines of tender compassion, its devotion to art, 
its power to kindle the imagination and to lighten the burdens 
of woe and care, will never disdain, but will rather, in any analysis 
of history, rightly appraise. 

Yet like so many religions, Christianity being no exception, 
when luxury supplants sacrifice, priestcraft dominates over mis- 
sionary zeal, and intrigue and lust of power take the place of 
ministry to the poor, there result dry-rot from within or de- 
struction from without. In 1392 — to condense much history into 
a sentence — the old dynasty favorable to the faith of India was 
overthrown. Buddhism was banned and its priests forbidden to 
enter walled cities. Only in mountains and secluded districts 
were the monasteries allowed to exist on condition of public 
use as strongholds when necessary, in war the clerics and their 
followers forming a sort of militia. For monk and nun during 
centuries the status was that of virtual beggary. 

The new dynasty of 1392 installed Chinese ritual and dogmas. 
Whatever be the undoubted ethical virtues of Confucianism as 
a system, it is better fitted for intellectual men above the average. 
Apart from the regulation of conduct, it does little for the peo- 
ple, for it lacks the human tenderness of Buddhism. It gives 
no hope or aspiration, leaving imagination infertile or the prey 
to that animism and beast worship which underly all Asiatic 
religion, while it distinctly degrades woman. In no land has 
her condition been more hopeless than in Korea. There is noth- 
ing in Confucianism to welcome progress. It means subordina- 
tion, government and order, but never advance or aspiration. 
Hard as it may be for Occidentals, who take their opinions about 
Far-Eastern movements from newspapers, to recognize the fact, 
Confucianism is the mainspring of Chinese as it was of old 
Japanese and Korean politics. 

In 1866 the direct line of Cho-sen having come to an end 
when three royal widows were living, a boy twelve years old 
was made heir apparent. He became the Emperor who was 
deposed in 1907. In 1866 also men of five nationalities landed on 
Korean soil to rob, kill, trade or make treaties — all equally 
heinous in the eyes of the hermits. 

During this period of hermitage, from 1392, Korea built a 
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barrier of Btakes in Manchuria and desolated her frontiers to keep 
out the foreigners who came in ships. She possessed no system of 
public law or apparatus of justice, permitted a system of cruelty 
and punishment worse even than China's, and neglected the 
development of the country's resources. At the capital, Govern- 
ment meant family feuds and the privileged classes in ease liv- 
ing on the farmers and common people. Public hygiene was un- 
known. Until the missionaries came, in 1882, the diseased, the 
aged and the lying-in women were in large numbers put out in the 
fields or on the grassy slopes of the city walls, with a jar of water 
and a bowl of rice to take their chances. The masses were left 
in superstition to become the prey of the geomaneer and sorcerer, 
who, to the number of tens of thousands, have been the actual 
governors of both the palace and the masses. The upper and 
student classes became hardened in that form of bigotry which 
Confucianism is so prolific in producing, its Korean crust of 
intolerance being even more indurated than in its native home. 
Hence when Japan definitely turned her face away from China 
to accept Western civilization, Korean official wrath was roused, 
and the Japanese of 1868 were stung to madness by an insulting 
letter calling them traitors to Eastern culture. 

Once having recognized Cho-sen as an independent State, 
Japan instantly came into collision with China's dogma of uni- 
versal sovereignty, which students of Far-Eastern affairs even 
then saw must be buried in the same grave with the divine right 
of kings and other defunct theories, if there was to be any peace 
in the Orient or decent intercourse between East and West. 
When Korea would send an embassy to Washington to ratify the 
treaty, the Peking mandarins left no means untried to prevent its 
departure, even to kidnapping one of the envoys, but the U.S.S.S. 
" Trenton " brought the Koreans to America and back. The 
United States paid the expenses of the embassy, but later in 
Washington drew the line at boarding a whole legation. 

After her partisans had stirred up the Korean mob to fire 
their Legation, leaving the Japanese dead unburied on the street, 
China, to vindicate her dogma of universal sovereignty, sent three 
thousand troops under Yuan Shi Kwai and two other generals 
to " preserve order," which meant the virtual annexing of Korea 
by placing the country under her customs service. After the 
coup d'etat of envoys returned from America, who attempted 
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to hatch the egg of reform by incubating it in the fires of assassina- 
tion and incendiarism, the little Japanese Legation guard was 
driven out of Seoul by overwhelming numbers of Chinese troops, 
their dead being left for the dogs again. China kept as her 
Kesident, after the British fashion in India, the same Yuan 
who for years virtually dictated the policy of the Korean Gov- 
ernment. 

When Li Hung Chang and Marquis Ito made an agreement to 
withdraw the soldiery of both countries and never send troops 
without first notifying the other, then China once more showed 
that her sense of a written recognition of Korean independence 
m the treaty was purely Pickwickian. At the first new symptom 
of chronic anarchy in the southern provinces the pro-Chinese 
party at the Seoul Court asked Peking for aid. Then China tore 
up the treaty with Japan into strips, making double violation, by 
first sending a strong body of soldiers before notifying Japan, 
and, secondly, openly naming in the belated document Korea as 
*' our vassal." In the war declaration from Tokio, in the modern 
way, and from China, couched in mediaeval phraseology, the old 
dogma of universal sovereignty was again flaunted and the sol- 
diers were told to " root the Wo-jin [Japanese dwarfs] out of 
their lairs." 

The Chino-Japanese war made Korea free and independent. 
The first thing the people of Seoul did was to obliterate the 
monuments of their degradation by conquest. When, in 1638, 
the rough riders, the "horsey Tartars," rode out from Man- 
churian valleys to conquer China and make three hundred millions 
of people shave their foreheads and plait the pigtail, they excused 
the Koreans from wearing the queue, because of their ready 
submission, and the chignons were kept. In 1894, proud of their 
freedom given them by the Japanese, they overthrew the tablet 
erected where their king had signed the treaty acknowledging 
Manehu sovereignty and pulled down the Arch of Welcome at the 
Chinese Gate near the Peking Pass, to which their sovereign 
always came to meet and do obeisance to the envoy from China's 
Emperor. In its place they reared the Independence Arch, an 
American teacher serving as architect, organized an Independence 
Club and talked grandly of great reforms and of freedom — which 
had no long training in self-control behind it. 

In the decade that followed, the Americans were the leaders 
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in the development of Korea's resources, material and spiritual, 
while Russia's real purpose was shown chiefly in increase of her 
military Legation guard and possession of frontier concessions 
and privileges. The Emperor, always the incarnation of timidity, 
was thrown into the shade, or made a puppet, by his wife Queen 
Min, a woman of notable ability, who steadily neutralized the 
reforms which Count Inouye '"the white flower of Japanese 
statesmanship " was attempting, in nominal conjunction with the 
King, to inaugurate. Indeed, actual government in Seoul issued 
not from a council of statesmen, but from a vast boudoir of 
wives, concubines, fortune-tellers and sorceresses. Court and Gov- 
ernment were not separated. The Tai Won Kun, or Prince Pal- 
ace Father, a man of unscrupulous vigor, who had lost nominal 
power when ceasing to be regent, so heartily hated the Queen — 
she being of a rival clan — that he left no gunpowder unburned 
or dynamite unexploded to secure her cremation or evaporation. 
The plots of this decade, within and without the palace, surpass 
in weird horror anything in the " Arabian Nights " stories. Vil- 
lainous Japanese and low Koreans were incited by the Prince 
Father, and the fate of the Queen was murder and incineration. 
The King fled to the Eussian Legation. There he lived a year, 
fulminating against the former ministers, while Russian prestige 
increased, and the timber concessions on the Yalu fattened syn- 
dicates in St. Petersburg and brought Russian wood-cutters and 
their Cossack guards on Korean soil. Returning to his palace, 
the King announced his intention to become " Emperor," and on 
October 12th, 1897, at daybreak, went through the ceremonies. 
Later he promulgated a so-called constitution of nine articles, 
centralizing all power in himself. The document is incredible in 
its absurdity. It aimed at suppressing the struggles of the peo- 
ple for more freedom and the abolition of oppressive old customs. 

The leaven brought by the Westerners was acting, but of the 
public money lavished on industrial enterprises, very little was 
ever applied to the desired objects. The official report of the 
Decoration Bureau and Factory belongs to the horse-play of his- 
tory. Universal graft was ancient and chronic. Scarcely one-half 
of the local taxes throughout the country ever reached the Imperial 
treasury. What is actually visible to-day in the way of improve- 
ment is the result of private enterprise or Japanese initiation. 

When the issue of 1904-05 with Russia had been settled and the 
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question of Korea's reform came up, the choice of the one able to 
attempt the mighty task, unique in history, fell naturally upon the 
man who incarnated the New Japan. Yet to those who, like the 
writer, knew Ito- intimately, it seemed almost incredible that a 
man in his state of health, suffering from angina pectoris, instead 
of seeking rest after a .Lifetime's extraordinary toil, should take up 
herculean labors and face certain assassination. Yet, summoning 
his best energies, he resolved to make it his life's ambition to 
redeem Korea and give her people the same service he had given 
so long and loyally to Japan. From his arrival in Seoul, he was 
a terror to the brutal ruffians, scalawags and lewd fellows of 
which Japan has too many. In public speeches and in action, 
both consistent and persistent, he showed even-handed justice. 
Not at all popular with the military jingoes at home, nor his 
greedy countrymen in Korea, he patiently mastered details and 
began intensely practical education, reform and reconstruction, 
while Japan at his call poured out millions from her treasury. 

To-day Terauchi is to build the superstructure upon founda- 
tions already laid. In Japans history, " Satsuma for war and 
Choshiu for statesmanship." Terauchi, educated in Europe, 
though War Minister, vice-chief of the General Staff, was born 
in 1852 in Choshiu and is a man of imperturbable good-humor 
and sympathy. The work actually done since 1906, and now 
expanding for the Koreans, who came under the same constitu- 
tional rights of freedom, privilege in all things, opportunity of 
service and promotion as do Japanese, is educational, sanitary, 
economic, administrative and legal. 

No nation on earth excels Japan in proving that "education 
is the cheap defence of nations." Japan has given Korea, where 
there was no public provision for education, a system of manual 
training, common and high schools, and commercial, industrial, 
agricultural and medical colleges, having already appropriated 
over $250,000. In the Industrial Training Institute at Seoul 
six lines of modern technical training, from weaving to engineer- 
ing, are established. Where public hygiene was unknown, one- 
half of the people dying of smallpox and syphilis being almost 
omnipresent, Japan has introduced water-works, hospitals and 
other means of preserving life, her appropriation to date rising 
above $6,000,000. In communications, besides a railroad travers- 
ing the entire country, with branches planned, and soon to con- 
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nect with the systems of China and Bussia, wagon-roads are built 
or contracted for at a cost thus far of $750,000. Where there 
were only iron and brass cash, or private minting, Japan has 
adopted for Korea the gold standard, encouraging also the cir- 
culation of bank-notes and the establishment of industrial and 
agricultural banks. The head of the new Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Industry is appointed directly by the 
Emperor of Japan. The model farm or experiment station is 
making, for the first time in Korea, a study and application of 
seeds, crops and fertilizers, to test the ability of the peninsula, 
not only to raise cotton, but other staples, thus far unknown. 
The Forestry School has established three model forests, pro- 
viding for this purpose $145,000 and three more are to be started 
and denuded Korea will be reforested. The new mining laws 
render the rights of operators certain and secure. Korea yields 
annually $3,000,000 worth of gold, silver, copper, graphite and 
coal. The centre of graft and rottenness, the Imperial Court, 
made up largely of eunuchs, sorceresses, geomancers and fortune- 
tellers, has been cleansed. Instead of the thousands inside the 
vast enclosure, who governed or sold appointments, administration 
is now carried on by trained men. The local and national police 
force has been reorganized. Civil-service examinations have been 
established in place of the sales of provincial offices. 

Nowhere has reform been needed more than in the judiciary, 
which was formerly controlled by the administration, executive 
officials acting as judges. Under Ito there was established a 
system of regular courts and an independent judiciary, which 
are steadily rooting themselves in Korean routine, so as to be- 
come part of the life of the people. 

In all their constructive work, the Japanese, who are among the 
most intensely practical people in the world, have studied con- 
ditions rather than enforced theories. Led by Ito, whose spirit 
still lives, the rapidity and character of their administrative re- 
forms are gauged to fit the experiences of the Korean people. 

Japan's problem is much like ours with the Philippines. Let 
aloofness rule and selfishness triumph and Japan will have an Ire- 
land on her hands as certainly as will America. With altruism, 
justice and sympathy, she will give the world even greater sur- 
prises than thus far enjoyed. She must expect to spend at least 
$15,000,000 annually for years to come. 
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Below the political ocean's surface, however troubled, are the 
great deep currents of common ethnic origins, of language — the 
tongues of the two countries being more alike than any other 
two — the great historic faith of Buddhism and the ethics of Con- 
fucius held in brotherhood, and, in faith, the sure triumphs of the 
truth of Jesus. Already there are, by the official census, 250,144 
Korean Christians and some thousands of Japanese in Korea, 
among them several officers of high rank of like belief. " The 
three t's of the lover — opportunity, importunity and propin- 
quity " — the determination of the Japanese to succeed, the benefits 
mutually shared by both peoples on the threshold of the wide 
open door into promising Manchuria, the record of the past in 
Japan, the temper of the real people of Korea, who, delivered 
from their hopelessly rotten government, are now given a chance 
to rise, show signs of promise that the union of the two nations 
in heart and hand will, in spite of obstacles, difficulties and 
hindrances from without and within, be accomplished. 

Let Japan use the true leaven and the transformation will be 
consummated without shattering the vessel. The rise of a great 
double star on the political firmament will be the source of good 
influences for the blessing of mankind. Out of forty-five years 
of experience with and study of the Japanese, I utter my faith 
in their success. 

As for American interests, they are safe. Japan has a genius 
for disappointing the croakers and silencing the prophets of 
calamity. A hundred times has she done that since 1868. Ee- 
membering nearly fifty years of prognostications of the. evils that 
were to come when consular courts and extra-territoriality were 
abolished, but which never happened, the steady storm of criti- 
cism, the abominable and slanderous misrepresentations by the 
war-makers in our own country, while painfully conscious of the 
crying need of the study of Far-Eastern history in our American 
schools and universities, rather than from telegram and news- 
papers printed overnight, I believe that Japan, the unquailing ex- 
ponent of modern civilization in Asia and the true middle term 
between Orient and Occident, will keep faith and do justice, not 
only with the nations at large, but with that country which she 
has ever recognized as her first, her best and her truest friend — 
the United States of America. 

William Elliot Griffis. 



